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he may find the 'monarch <Tvpavv6s> of the realm', 
Theseus replies (403 ff.): 

'Falsely thou dost begin thy speech, my friend ; 
Thou'lt find no despot here, nor one-man rule. 
Our state is free: the people are our kings'. 

To the arrogant injunction of the herald not to allow 
the democracy to undertake an unprofitable war merely 
to procure burial for the dead of Argos, a nation which 
has no claim on Athens, Theseus answers: 

'That Creon is my master I deny; 
Nor hath he power enough to force his will 
Upon the city of Athens. Sooner shall 
The rivers backward to their sources flow 
Than we his orders heed. I want no war; 
I was not with the Argive host allied, 
Nor do I wish to harm the Theban state 
By slaughter of her men in bloody strife. 
But I'll protect the Panhellenic law: 
I claim the rightful burial of these dead. 

Think'st thou that Argos only shall be hurt 

If thou refusest burial to her dead? 

Not so, it is a matter that doth touch 

The whole of Hellas, if one rob the dead 

Of their due right, and cheat them of their grave'. 

The parallel between ancient times and the present 
is complete. Democracy insists that monarchy shall 
respect the rules of war which are embodied in inter- 
n ational law, for 'Panhellenic' and 'the whole of Hellas' 
meant to the Greeks exactly what 'Christendom' and 
'all civilized nations' mean to us, as their word for 
non-Greeks, barbaroi, and its modern derivative, 
'barbarians', make clear. The only difference between 
then and now is in the degree of speed with which the 
claims of democracy are enforced. 

The lesson which these two tragedies teach 
is that 'Frightfulness' is not a wise policy of state, 
because it does not pay. The seer Tiresias, in Antigone 
ic8o ff., warns Creon that his edict has alienated the 
sentiment of other powers: 

A tumult of hatred against thee stirs all the cities 
whose mangled sons had the burial rite from dogs, 
or from some winged bird that bore a polluting breath 
to each city that contains the hearths of the dead. 

Athena, in The Suppliant Women 1 185 ff., not only 
foretells the victorious expedition of the Epigonoi 
against Thebes, but requires Adrastus to swear eternal 
friendship between Argos and Athens. 

The punishment of both Creon and Thebes for the 
act of 'Frightfulness' was justified in the minds of the 
spectators of the two tragedies by the ancient doctrine 
of Nemesis. This divinity, originally the personifica- 
tion of the outraged feelings of humanity, later became 
their avenger. When the Superman, emboldened 
by success, comes to regard himself as no longer subject 
to human limitations he commits some act of wanton- 
ness (Hftjis) and thereby shocks the sensibilities of 
mankind. Then Nemesis appears, with Ruin ("At»i) 
as executioner, and the Superman is humbled 



'Wise are they who respect the Unerring Avenger', 
writes Aeschylus in the Prometheus. The future 
will determine whether Efficiency can ignore Nemesis, 
or whether the nation which is the exponent of this 
modern theory of success will recognize that a policy 
of State which refuses to show 'a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind' is doomed to ultimate failure. 
University of Vermont. SAMUEL E. BASSETT. 



TWENTIETH CENTURY LATIN TEACHING 1 

A Latin teacher who has recently returned to the 
love of his youth after an absence of many years in 
foreign lands may be excused if his utterances on 
classical subjects reflect the experiences of his personal 
career. This peculiar point of view is doubtless the 
occasion of this paper. 

One who believes that mental age is not synonymous 
with physical growth, and that, as Professor Henry 
Suzzallo says, "a man may be forty years old in 
philosophy, twenty in mathematics, and an unborn 
child at bridge", will not fail to notice, if given oppor- 
tunity, the considerable number of analogies between 
the inculcation of Latin in the early teens of a child's 
life and the teaching of primary language in the lowest 
grades. This topic does not fall within the main 
purpose of this brief paper, but such matters as the 
ratio of written work to oral, the full utilization of the 
blackboard, the proper place of concert-reading and 
reciting, the extent to which the sentence, rather than 
the word, should te dwelt upon, are some of the points 
on which we might get light from the carefully-cal- 
culated and laboriously-adjusted methods in vogue in 
primary reading. We like to talk about the stability 
of our Latin methods, but our scholarship is really 
better than our pedagogy. No man has any business 
to teach Latin until he has been shown how by a critic 
teacher, and has demonstrated his own efficiency as a 
pupil teacher. The whole field of Latin teaching needs 
pedagogical investigation and discussion, and our 
first-year Latin books ought to give more help in this 
direction than many of them now furnish. An occas- 
ional fad would be better than the present stagnation. 
A reform here is one of the things to be desired. 

Latin is not an institution, but a language. Until 
it came to be advertised as a first aid to the ignorant 
with the advent of modern democracy, it was studied 
and taught for its content of human values. Francis 
Petrarch did not unearth ancient manuscripts for 
perusal by the merchants and artisans of Florence, 
nor does Roger Ascham recommend the study of Latin 
grammar merely as a means of mental discipline. 
The great ancient past, with its loves and its hates, 
its triumphs and its disasters, its philosophy and its 
art, its names of great and good men and women, was 
the beacon of their search and the motive of their 



tThis paper was read at the Tenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the Central 
High School. Philadelphia, April 14, 1016. 
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aspirations. Need I say here that literature is written 
to be felt, and that the time to read a book in any 
language is when you are ready for it? And are 
Caesar, Cicero and Vergil literature or not? There 
would be no question of the value of Latin to-day, if 
we were always able to teach the Classics as humanities. 

There is indeed much live teaching of Latin in 
Secondary Schools, as well as in Colleges, but it is not 
yet universally taught as the once living language of 
a living people. Do we say to our classes, 'This is the 
rule in Latin', or, 'The Romans said so and so'? Do 
we feel the force of the Latin sentences ourselves, and 
endeavor to transmit some of this appreciation to our 
pupils, by dint of both inspiration and perspiration? 
'Boys, here is a man who knew how to put words to- 
gether so as to say just about the thing he wanted to 
say'. Any student above the moron type will at once 
recognize that such an appeal involves one of the great 
practical purposes of language teaching, and indeed of 
all schooling. 'First the idea, then the word', was one 
of the great maxims of the great educational reformer 
Pestalozzi. Teaching the word in advance of the idea 
is a mistake sometimes made in Latin classes. Latin 
is a formal subject, a content subject, and an expression 
subject — three in one — , but the formal phase should not 
overshadow the other two, for content and expression 
alone have life, and our success with the formal element 
will depend-largely on our ability to arouse interest in 
the content. Not even rhetoric for its own sake brings 
ultimate profit. 'Rush over the Alps, to delight 
schoolboys and become a topic of debate'. The 
discoloration of Horace and the sootiness of Vergil 
in first-century R( man schools tended only toward the 
production of second-rate poets. Not mere knowledge, 
but productive knowledge, is the real goal of education. 

A few years ago apperception had its turn as a 
predominant topic of discussion in meetings of teachers 
at large. It is in truth an idea that should never be 
dropped from a teacher's consciousness, for it is im- 
possible to teach successfully without realizing that 
every new fact and idea presented to any individual 
human mind is instinctively and inevitably grasped 
by that mind with a power absolutely dependent 
on that mind's antecedent endowment and attainment. 
If we do not understand this, we may talk about colors 
to a blind man on the one hand, or carry owls to Athens 
on the other. In advanced intellectual development 
this principle has an especial bearing on the apprehen- 
sion of those general ideas called concepts, whos grasp 
and use Herbert Spencer justly calls "the criterion 
of culture", because they test the power of generaliza- 
tion and the consequent ability to do real reasoning. 
The late President Porter of Yale, in his work The 
Human Intellect, says in this connection: 

To master a language that is rich in its vocabulary 
requires that we contemplate the nicer shades of 
thought which are expressed by the endless variety 
of the conceptions which are embodied in its words. 
If it is complicated in its structure, we must discrimi- 



nate all the delicate relations which this syntax expresses 
or suggests, and trace them through all the variety 
of forms in which they are expressed. No language 
can be dead to the intelligent student. Its thoughts 
are enshrined, not buried ; for they can be made living 
at the call of the mind which thinks them over again, 
long after the minds which first conceived them have 
passed from the earth. According as these thoughts 
were crudely conceived or delicately distinguished, 
so is the language itself rough or polished, awkward 
in its structure, or plastic as the living spirits which 
moulded it. The delicate tissue of words reflects the 
varying shades of thought, feeling and opinion that 
run through every part of the fabric, like threads of 
silk and gold. . . . But words in no sense 
constitute thought, as some hastily infer. Language 
is simply thought expressed, though the thought is 
made permanent by being expressed. 

Such a statement of the case needs no comment. 
It reminds one of Milton's saying: 

A good book is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life. 

But we all know the type of pupil to whom res is 
'thing', res publica 'republic', hcmo a 'man', and so on, 
not merely at first, but as long as he studies Latin. 
It makes one think of Wordsworth's lines: 

A primrose by the river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him 

And it was nothing more. 

I am often rerrinded by such Latin work of the 1 ushels 
of shoe-pegs with which as superintendent I have caused 
little children to form the magical words cat, dog, etc., 
by laying the pegs over the word traced in large script 
by the teacher on a tablet-back. Each of these tasks 
is very simple, and suitable only for a beginner. Is it 
not the truth that the capacity of many minds to 
embody concepts in apt words of their own choosing 
is sufficiently taxed by the easier lessons of a modern 
language, with idioms and forms of thought more nearly 
resembling those of English? Here, too, is where 
Latin fails on the expression side, and drives the weak 
student to the pony, for you must get the Roman 
meaning of a Latin word before you can use discrimina- 
tion in the choice of its temporary equi\alent in class- 
room translation. Why are some of us so anxious 
to inveigle students into work 1 eyond their powers? 
If the Romans had known Indo-European or Sanskrit, 
would they have proclaimed the universal efficacy of 
these branches as educational instruments? Such work 
would, on its formal side, bear about the same relation 
to Latin that Latin does to English. 

The scholarship of those who complete Latin courses 
is hardly proof of its usefulness for certain minds. 
It educates those who can take it, as do algebra, 
geometry and physics. Physicians are educated men, 
but the scholastic mortality among medical students 
is well known to be great, for the purpose of preventing 
an excessive physical mortality later within the radius 
of practice. The public at large is too ready to believe 
that anybody can do anything. This is the 
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real reason of our rule-of-thumb modes of thought, 
our low standards of public service and our superficial 
education. Our national storm and stress are yet to 
come. They will not have been wholly useless, 
when they have come and gone, if they leave us with 
an improved sense of human values. Men differ 
most in mind — their evolved specialty — just as horses 
in speed or dogs in scent, and our Declaration of 
Independence is no charter of intellectual equality. 
We in the business of teaching know this, better 
than any one else, yet our educational practice often 
beli s our knowledge. Real democracy develops 
each man according to his real usefulness, and utilizes 
him according to the same standards. Failure to 
distinguish here is fatal, and brings upon nations their 
Cleons and their Clodiuses. 

Lest I be misunderstood here, let me hasten to say 
that I telieve every teacher ought to be a minister 
of enlightenment to all the students before whom 
Providence has set him. If it is not our mission to 
bring light and life, we have no mission; but surely 
we may endeavor to shed that light where as little of 
it as possible will be wasted. If the Higher Schools 
of this country are ever to lead its thought more fully 
than they do now, they must first be true to themselves 
and their own standards. It is really time for our 
Colleges to cease conferring learned degrees on philan- 
thropic millionaires and adroit politicians, and for all 
of us engaged in cosmopolitan education to disregard 
ancient prejudices and modern catch-words alike, 
and measure our success by something beyond financial 
recognition and popular applause. Since when has the 
demos in the agora been a competent judge of any 
professional question? If we were more professional, 
we should know how to insist on our rights. 

Before bringing this paper to a close, I feel bound to 
mention two other matters, both relatively small, 
but practically important. One of these is the punctua- 
tion of texts intended for use in American schools. 
Notes to-day are multiplied, even as in diplomacy, 
but children are still left to flounder in a sea of parti- 
ciples. The other matter is the use of much unidiomatic 
Latin in first-year books and the presence in composi- 
tion exercises of English phrases that bid defiance to 
Latin usage. One of the best of recent hooks contains 
the phrase "our brave troops". Is it Latin? No, 
but they talk that way in the country, where our Aegon 
lives. 'Caesar's men' is a favorite iniquity in some 
books. I have heard of arithmetics and algebras 
whose authors delegated to their own students the 
making of the answer-books. Can it be that the 
learned and kindly gentlemen who write exercises for 
Latin books sometimes fail to turn into Latin their 
own sentences before publishing their books? Frankly, 
if six hundred years's study of classical models has 
availed aught, our sentences should not be such as 
would have excited the derision of a Roman schoolboy 
by their outrageous Latin, suggestive of the delicious 
English contained in letters of a Japanese schoolboy, 



or of the Greek of the Roman ambassadors to Tarentum. 
The present crop of first-year Latin books is not alto- 
gether creditable to our national scholarship. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that my 
views may be judged as those of one who has returned 
to his native land after years of wandering, whose 
expressions are not to be deemed unfriendly because 
they are critical. For my part, I would as soon preach 
vegetarianism in the grocery business, or the opposite 
doctrine in the meat business, as present extravagant 
claims for the subject I teach. While such arguments 
may sometimes have personal justification, they are 
at all events not professional. 

SOUII phnad"iphia SCHOOL ' TH0MAS S - C0LE - 



REVIEWS 

The Olynthiac Speeches of Demosthenes. Edited by 

J. M. Macgregor. Cambridge: at the University 

Press (1915). Pp. lii+101. 65 cents. 

This edition contains, besides the text, an extended 

Introduction and (including tw : o Appendices) some 

sixty-five pages of Commentary. It is intended mainly 

for undergraduates of English Universities, and is an 

attractive and serviceable edition. The Olynthiac 

Speeches deserve to be much rrore widely read, and Mr. 

Macgregor's took is calculated to promote this end. 

In the management of the text, however, which is 
based on that of Blass, the editor leaves something to 
be desired. The point is that he has undertaken a 
revision of Blass's text without thinking it worth while 
to inform us of the changes he has made in the process. 
Ithappensthat these changes are not small in number 
or unimportant ; indeed, a comparison of the two texts 
shows that Mr. Macgregor has considerably more than 
a hundred readings in which he differs from Blass. 
This is a fact which should not be passed over in silence 
unless it be desired to obscure the editor's relation to 
his predecessor. 

It would not be fair, however, to say that Mr. 
Macgregor has left us wholly in the dark in this respect. 
As points of divergence from Blass he mentions his 
closer adherence to the M£S, and the fact that he 
at stairs from 'prodelision', crasis, and elisions and 
transpositions designed to remove hiatus. The latter 
statement does not take us far, the matter being of no 
great importance and the cases infrequent — not 
more than a dozen in all. Moreover, it is not a diverg- 
ence in principle, as may be seen in the case of elision 
to remove hiatus. Here I have noted twenty-two 
cases where the editor is free to exercise his judgment. 
In all of these Mr. Macgregor refrains from elision, 
Blass, in all but three, the reasons in both cases being 
chiefly pauses in the sense. Out of eleven opportuni- 
ties for crasis Mr. Macgregor refrains in seven, and 
likewise he uses transposition tut sparingly. In these 
minor matters, then, there is essentially r.o great 
difference in the practice ot the two editors. 



